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TWO GILT BRONZE JARS OF THE HAN DYNASTY 


TIGER MASK HANDLE 
UNDECORATED JAR 


GILT bronze 
jar of the 
Han dy- 


nasty (206 
220A.D.), unusual 
in its decoration 
and preservation, 
has recently been 
added tothe Buck- 
ingham collection. 
Since it is quite 
similar in general 
form to another 
jar which has been 


in the collection for some years it will 
probably be of advantage to discuss them 


both here. 


The type is well known. It is the bronze 


form after which a large 
number of the glazed 
jars of the Han burials 
are patterned. From the 
forms of the glazed jars 
it was early recognized 
that they were imita- 
tions, in less expensive 
material, of the work of 
highly sophisticated 
bronze founders. In a 
description of a similar 
bronze jar in the Loo 
Collection, Prof. Pelliot 
quotes a Chinese work 
- commenting on the his- 
tory of the Han dynasty 
to the effect that the 
Emperor's food was 
served in gilt jars, and 
judges from an inscrip- 
tion on the lip of our 
undecorated jar, that it 
was intended for use in 
the imperial palace.* 
The inscription which is 
engraved on the band 
outside the lip says 
““Number seven eastern 
palace.” Eastern palace 
was a term sometimes 
employed to designate 


DECORATED 


the prince imperial, but it may have re- 
ferred to one of the buildings of the palace 
group. 

As will be seen from a comparison of the 
illustrations, the jars are almost enough 
alike in form to make a pair. The decorated 
jar is 1734 inches (45 cm.) in height and 
14°» inches (36 cm.) in diameter. The un- 
decorated jar is 1634 inches (42.5 cm.) in 
height and inches (34.9 cm.) indiameter. 
The profile of the neck of the decorated jar 
is rather more graceful in its curve, and the 
whole jar may be said to be less squat in 
form, but the dimensions of both jars are 
very similar. Except for the surface 
decoration the conception is identical, and 


*Bronzes Antiques de la Chine, Tch’ou Té-Yi avec 
notes de M. Paul Pelliot. Paris, 1924. 
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it is probable that rather rigid canons were 
followed in their making. The bodies of 
the jars are divided into zones by three 
low horizontal bands, each band consisting 
of two shallow flutings. A simple flat band 
in low relief accents the lip of the jar. There 
are two pendant ring handles, hanging 
freely in “tiger mask” loops. The tiger 
masks are more elaborate on the decorated 
jar. In all these respects the jars are closely 
related, but the surface treatment con- 
stitutes the great difference. The plain jar 
is similar to the others we know of this 
form, but the decorated jar is, to our 
knowledge, unique. The entire surface 
between the bands is covered with a 
wonderfully flowing and inter-twining pat- 
tern of dragons, which grow into scrolls and 
arabesques, with a sort of combined cloud 
and key pattern on the bands, but its great 


UNDECORATED GILT BRONZE JAR. HAN 


novelty consists 
in the use of 
metals of two 
colors which are 
not inlaid. The 
pattern itself is 
covered with the 
usual heavy gold 
overlay familiar 
from Han _ times, 
but the reserve is 
metal of a silver 
color, probably 
the much used 
alloy of mercury and tin which covers so 
many of the Chou bronzes. The vessel is 
cast in bronze of a coppery hue, and in 
many places the body is visible through the 
wearing away of the thin outer coating. 
The jar is made undoubtedly in imitation 
of the inlaid bronzes of 
the Han dynasty* which 
are beginning to be better 
known, but the execu- 
tion is a plating of metal, 
quite thin, but of appre- 
ciable thickness. When 
frst acquired, the jar 
was almost completely 
covered with a_ hard 
cementlike substance 
mingled with the usual 
products of bronze oxi- 
dation. The coating 
was so firmly attached 
that chemical means 
were employed toremove 
it, when it was found 
that with the exception 
of several holes in one 
side, recently repaired, 
and expertly concealed, 
the surface was in excel- 
lent condition, and with 
a high polish. Some of 
the smaller holes were 
completely corroded, 
but one or two had been 
smashed in, evidently 
by a blow from a hard 


*cef. Rostovtzeff, Inlaid 
Bronzes of the Han Dynasty 
Paris, 1927. 
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instrument. This may well have been 
the pickaxe or hoe of the excavator. The 
pieces fortunately were not missing, and 
although there has been no effort to 
camouflage the repairs, the jar is not 
at all disfigured, as will be seen from the 
illustration (p. 70). The pattern of the 
decoration appears so clearly that it is 
unnecessary to describe it. The zigzag 
pattern on the neck is found on many jars 
of the period, and may be seen on a painted 
jar of similar form in the Tyson Collection 
in Gallery H-13. The spirited dragon’s 
heads are of a type well known in the Han 
Dynasty, which has been ascribed to 
Western influence. A similar animal with 
yawning jaws is seen on an incense burner 
in the Palmer Collection in Gallery H-13. 

The craftsman who designed the deco- 
rative pattern was a master of space 
division, and the engraved lines are cut 
with a sure and confident hand. 

Although Chinese bronzes are an absorb- 
ing subject, we really know very little 
about them. They were studied with 
great enthusiasm during the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1279 A.D.); large collections of them 
were cataloged and described, and names 
were given to them, but these names were 
doubtless quite different from those which 
the objects had received from their makers 


DECORATED BRONZE JAR. 


a thousand or more years earlier. The 
Chinese call our jars Hu, and the con- 
jecture that they were used to contain 
water or wine is perfectly reasonable. A 
painted jar, such as that in the Tyson 
Collection, could never have been put to 
any practical use, and we have no hesitation 
in ascribing it to funereal uses. The two 
gilt bronze jars here discussed were too 
valuable ever to have been buried in any 
but an imperial tomb. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Saturdays at 9:20 a.m. and Sundays at 3:30 
P.M. 


October ist and 2nd: The Japanese Doll 


Festival. 

8th and goth: The Ancient Egyptian and How 
He Lived. 

15th and 16th: King Minos and the Palaces 
of Crete. 


22nd and 23d: Greek Myths and Greek Gods. 
29th and 30th: The Romans as Builders. 
November 5th and 6th: The Bible Stories Told 
on the Church Walls of Italv. 
12th and 13th: Heroes of the Middle Ages. 
19th and 2oth: Heroines of the Middle Ages. 
26th and 27th: The Decorating of a Gothic 
Cathedral. 
December 3rd and 4th: Wood and Stone Carv- 
ers of Long Ago. 
1oth and 11th: Ancient Palaces of France and 


Italy. 
17th and 18th: The Christmas Story in Art. 
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LIMOGES RELIQUARY. BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION. FRONT AND LEFT PROFILE 


A LIMOGES RELIQUARY OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


HE medieval believer, whispering 
prayers and looking for miracles from 

the relics of saints, naturally took care 

that these were preserved in shrines worthy 
of their holy contents. Precious stones were 
set in the gold and metal which went into 
the making of these reliquaries, and 
presently lustrous enamel upon copper 
came into general use. A_ beautiful re- 
liquary of the latter type has been added 
to the Lucy Maud Buckingham collection. 
The shrine is in the form of the seated 
figure of the Virgin with the Infant Jesus 
upon her knee. Its provenance is Limoges, 
its period the early thirteenth century, and 
before coming to us it was in the Alphonse 
Kann collection, Paris. Although it 
measures only 141% inches in height, the 
little statue has the dignity and monu- 
mental style of Byzantine art, and the 
rigidly erect Virgin might well be kin to 
the great, majestic Madonnas of By- 
zantine mosaics. She wears a tight-sleeved 
dress, and her mantle falls from her head 


in long folds, is draped across her knees, 
and sweeps to the floor, covering but re- 
vealing her feet firmly set upon the dais. 
A crown rests upon her head. The Child, 
half sitting, half standing upon her knee, 
wears the Greek himation, and holds a 
book in one hand while stretching out the 
other for the apple which his Mother holds 
against her breast. He is very tall and slim, 
and his head is abnormally small. 

The throne upon which the Virgin is 
seated is decorated with scroll designs 
upon the front, while the Angel and the 
Virgin Annunciate occupy either side. 
They stand under pointed arches, sup- 
ported by slender columns, and_ twin 
angels similar in character occupy similar 
niches on the back of the throne. High 
pinnacles top the throne at the front, and 
around it runs an upright border, with 
apertures of the “keyhole” shape found 
in other Limoges enamels of the time. 
Strictly formal in style, the reliquary 
nevertheless attests to the mediaeval 
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LIMOGES RELIQUARY RIGHT PROFILE 
BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


fecundity of decoration, in the inventive- 
ness and ingenuity of its borders and 
scrolls. 

The shrine is executed in champlevé 
enamel, which by the thirteenth century 
had in general superseded the cloisonné 
method in France, although the two were 
sometimes combined in a single work. 
Champlevé, in which the design is dug out 
of the metal and the melted enamels set 
in the depressions, had proved a_ less 
expensive and tedious process than 
cloisonné, in which the enamel is set in 
patterns marked off by fine raised wires. 

A reliquary very similar to ours is 
illustrated in J.-B. Giraud’s “Les Arts du 
Metal,” plate VIII. This, from the col- 
lection of Barons R. and F. Seilliére, is 
also in the form of a Virgin and Child 
upon a throne. The types are somewhat 
more squat and homely, and the Virgin 
holds a flower instead of an apple. Filigree, 
jewels, and repoussé adorn the Seilliére 
reliquary. Like ours, this has the Virgin 
and the Angel of the Annunciation on 


either side of the throne, and the figure of 
the former is identical in position and 
character with ours. R. M. F. 


A LATE GAUGUIN 


HE portrait of a Tahitian woman 

with two children which Mr. Frederic 

Clay Bartlett has recently added to 
the Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial repre- 
sents a later phase of Gauguin’s career than 
any of the other paintings by the great 
Post-Impressionist in the Art Institute, so 
that now we may trace almost to its close 
the steps in his vivid, though brief, paint- 
er’s life. Gauguin was born in 1848, the 
son of a Parisian journalist and a woman 
of Peruvian blood. As a boy he ran away 
to sea, but returned to enter the banking 
business. Not until he was thirty did he 
begin to paint, his eyes opened to the new 
possibilities of pigment through the ex- 
ample of the Impressionists and especially 
Pissarro. Manet and Degas exercised a 
more profound influence upon him, and 
soon he abandoned his well-ordered life to 
become that “‘savage” which he later 
defiantly prided himself on being. Revolt 
against family life, against business, 
against the mockery of civilization as he 
saw it—these Gauguin practiced with a 
thoroughness that made him a self-or- 
dained outcast from his familiar world, but 
the progress of his art was otherwise, 
following a course of consistent and _ har- 
monious unfolding. 

The earliest painting from Gauguin’s 
hand in our collections is the “* Paysage en 
Bretagne” of 1888 in the Martin A. 
Ryerson loan collection, a quiet and deli- 
cately attuned landscape in which we can 
still find Pissarro’s influence. Two years 
later he painted the portrait of his wife, 
purchased from the Winterbotham fund. 
Already color plays a more important role, 
and as acknowledgment of his debt to 
Cézanne, he has used a still life by that 
master as his background. In 1891 he 
made his first trip to Tahiti, and our paint- 
ing, “Te Burao,” dates from the following 
year. The linear rhythm is more agitated 
and complex, but in color this still bears 
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traces of the Breton period. In “ Maha- 
nano Atua”’ in the Birch-Bartlett collection 
a work of 1894, we have the full flower of 
Gauguin’s genius as it bloomed under the 
tropical sun. “ Days of the God” the title 
may be translated, and we see this cos- 
mopolitan, this refugee from a smug, tight 
world, here entering into the spirit of a 
primitive people in their nature-worship 
and weaving them and their vision into a 
superb decorative painting. To relinquish 
all hold on the European world, no matter 
how artificial and distressing it might be, 
was no easy matter, and Gauguin made 
several attempts to re-establish himself in 
Paris. By 1895, however, he had made a 
final resolve to remain in the South Seas, 
and he never returned to Europe. ‘The 
“No Te Aha Oe Riri” of the Ryerson 
collection is dated the following year, and 
is a serene idyl of native life in Tahiti, set 
down in the flat mural style which Gauguin, 
in contrast to the Impressionists and to 
Cézanne, continued to employ. 

But Tahiti, no less than that country 
from which he had fled, changed, and 
Gauguin likewise. He saw the finely made, 
unself-conscious types among whom he 
lived, gradually contaminated by European 
influx, and his own influence over them 
abating. Moreover he was ill, poor, subject 
to fits of almost paranoiac depression. 
Tahiti was spoiled; he must move on, and 
in August, 1901, he sailed for the island of 
Dominica in the Marquesas. ‘I am going 
to do fine things,” he wrote to his friend 
Daniel de Montfried. ‘*Here my imagina- 
tion has begun to congeal, and the public 
has become too accustomed to ‘Tahiti. 
The world is so stupid that when one has 
made it see the canvases containing new 
and terrible elements, Tahiti will become 
comprehensible and charming. My can- 
vases of Brittany are rose water com- 
pared to Tahiti. Tahiti will be eau de 
Cologne next to the Marquesas.” Dominica 
proved to be his final residence, and there 
in 1903 he died horribly. 

Mr. Bartlett’s gift of the portrait of a 
Tahitian woman and her two children is 
dated 1901, and must have been painted 
between the beginning of the year, when 


TAHITI WOMAN WITH CHILDREN. PAUL GAUGUIN 


Gauguin came out of hospital, and the 
fall, when he sailed for the Marquesas. 
In handling it gives little evidence of the 
physical and mental suffering that he was 
undergoing, for, as we have remarked, 
Gauguin’s style remained calm, regardless 
of the storminess of his life. This patient 
Tahitienne with the bland, half-smiling face 
and the beautiful, large hand is seated upon 
a chair of European origin and wears the 
ugly dress of the poor European; and the 
child at her side, though bare-foot, is also 
clad in foreign garments. In the little 
girl’s clutch upon her cat and the fixity of 
her level gaze is something defensive, 
conscious of the alien. Only the semi-nude 
infant upon the woman’s knee appears 
completely himself. 
‘Les Dieux sont morts et Atuana meurt de 
leur mort. 
Le soleil d’autrefois qui l’enflammait l’en- 
dort 
D’un sommeil désolé d’affreux sursauts de 
reve, 
Et Vaffroi du futur remplit les yeux de 
l’Eve.” 
These lines by ‘his friend, Charles 
Morice, Gauguin had carved upon the base 
of the statue of a native god in his garden. 


R. M. F. 
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A RUG FROM HERAT 
Foo rug of the sixteenth or 


seventeenth century has recently 
been presented to the Art Institute 
by Nahigian Brothers. 

The rug, which was exhibited last year 
among the Muhammadan art treasures at 
the Sesqui- 
Centennial 
in Philadel- 
phia, is of a 
well known 
type, woven 
in Herat in 
Eastern 
Persia. 

During 
these centu- 
ries Herat 
was even 
larger than 
Isfahan. Ti- 
murid princes 
had there es- 
tablished 
their court, 
and made it a 
center for art 
and litera- 
ture. It was 
well known 
for its rug 
industry, as 
one may see 
from the re- 
ports of 
Olearius who visited the country in 1639 
with the embassy of the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp. He even goes so far as to say that 
the handsomest rugs in Persia were made 
in Herat. During the reign of Akbar, the 
great Mogul emperor of India, at the end 
of the sixteenth century, we know that 
colonies of weavers from the Herat region 
settled in Lahore, and there exists some 
doubt concerning certain “Indian” rugs, 
whether they were imported from Persia 
or made by workmen brought from that 
country. 

Though nearly 9 by to feet our rug is 
only a small fragment of its original size. 


PERSIAN RUG. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
GIFT OF NAHIGIAN BROTHERS 


It is refitted with parts of the border. The 
central field has well drawn curving stems 
on a red ground with many palmette blos- 
soms of various sizes and shapes. The 
sweep of the branches is completed by 
serrated leaves, recalling those used as a 
decoration on Turkish pottery of the 
same period. Chinese influence, so often 
noticed in rugs 
from Eastern 
Persia, asserts 
itself in a 
cloud band of 
fine contour. 
The design of 
border 
equals that 
of the field in 
careful plan- 
ning and del- 
icate details, 
besides being 
in a better 
state of preser- 
vation. One 
large palm- 
ette formed 
each of the 
original  cor- 
ners, of which 
two are pre- 
served. The 
accurate 
spacing of the 
guard stripes 
on either side 
of the border, 
and the narrow line between them sug- 
gests a sixteenth rather than a seventeenth 
century origin. 

It is interesting to compare this rug with 
a large fragment in the Austrian Com- 
mercial Museum (New Vienna _ Book, 
Pl. 14). The design is identical, also the 
scale and the technique. If the color of the 
border had been dark green, and not blue, 
we would be tempted to suggest that ours 
was a part of the missing half of the one in 
Vienna. It affords us, at any rate, another 
example of the immortal qualities of good 


design. 
J. M. 
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THE SCHOOL 

WO new buildings for the use of the 

school have been under construction 

during the summer. The first was 
completed in July and immediately oc- 
cupied by classes of the summer school; 
the second is now nearing completion and 
will be ready for occupancy at the begin- 
ning of the Autumn Term. The new 
studios are on the north side of McKinlock 
Court and form a continuous building from 
the north central gallery of the court to 
the foyer of the Goodman Theatre. The 
studios are arranged on each side of a 
central corridor. The Lower School will 
occupy nine large rooms and all the work 
of the first year will be done there, per- 
mitting all the studios in the west building 
to be used for the Middle and Upper 
Schools. This will permit a registration of 
450 students in the Lower School, nearly 
one hundred more than could formerly be 
accommodated. 

In addition to the Lower School quarters 
are special studios for etching, lithography 
and weaving, all of which require special 
apparatus and have been handicapped in 
their development by the necessity of 
sharing quarters with other school activ- 
ities. 

The graduate atelier is also located here, 
and is the best studio in the school. This 
class is the most advanced in the school 
and is an innovation whose development 
will be watched with much interest during 
the year. It is composed for the most part 
of students who have received scholarships 
for excellent work, and who are of more 
than usual maturity. Its members will 
receive criticisms from such of the school 
faculty as they may elect from time to 
time, and once a month, for a period of one 
week, they will be visited by a painter of 
note who will do what he can to help them 
become better acquainted with the larger 
aspects of art. For the first five months 
the visiting instructors will be Boris 
Anisfeld, Daniel Garber, Charles W. 
Hawthorne, Henry A. Keller, and Herman 
Dudley Murphy. The awards in the 
1926-1927 annual competition for travel- 
ling fellowships were as follows: 


The William M. R. French Memorial 
Fellowship of one thousand dollars for 
travel abroad, to Marion Gettleson. This 
fellowship is awarded biennially. 

The Bryan Lathrop Fellowship of eight 
hundred dollars for travel and study to 
Francis Chapin. 

The John Quincy Adams Fellowship of 
seven hundred and fifty dollars for foreign 
travel to David McCosh. 

The American Travel Fellowship of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars to Ruth 
Margaret Snook. 


THE SUMMER SHOWS 


HE various individual exhibitions 

now in the East Wing galleries will 

remain hanging until October 14th. 
Important among these summer exhibitions 
is the loan of old masters from the Cyrus 
McCormick collection and others lent by 
Martin A. Ryerson, Max Epstein, Henri 
Gutherz, Charles H. Worcester, Mrs. 
Howard Spaulding and Mrs. Eugene 
McVoy. 

The paintings of H. Leon Roecker, the 
Chicago artist, are for the most part 
landscapes of the Middle West, painted 
in a high key with great sincerity and 
fertility of mood. Mr. Roecker knows his 
country well and knows also how to portray 
it under varying lights. Edward T. Grig- 
ware sees nature in her poetic aspects and 
paints with a wide range of colors which 
reach greatest clarity and depth in his 
water-color paintings. J. Jeffrey Grant 
exhibits many landscapes, painted with 
his usual suavity of color and line. These 
scenes from far corners of the globe are 
full of the romantic atmospheres in which 
they were conceived. 

Mr. Pearson’s sculpture is austerely 
rugged without being emaciated in line. 
He is a keen interpreter of story and legend 
as well as an artist of creative genius. 

The Exhibition of Swedish Arts contains 
examples of a great variety of handicrafts 
including silver and metalware, book- 
bindings, ceramics, rugs, and textiles. The 
peasant background of Swedish art is 
clearly visible here beneath the veneer of 
European sophistication. 
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VAN DYCK: PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 


AN DYCK has no rival as an etch- 
\ er of portraits except Rembrandt. 
And on the basis of the purest style 
and safest convention of the Art, Van 
Dyck may even claim the precedence; 
‘ Apart from temptation to flattery 
Vv an Dyck’s are faultless, both as portraits 
and as prints, and full of compelling in- 
spiration.” Such is the enthusiastic regard 
in which Arthur M. Hind of the British 
Museum holds the etchings recently pur- 
chased by Miss Kate Buckingham for the 
Clarence Buckingham collection in the 
Art Institute. 

Of the twenty-one etchings by Van Dyck 
we now have available all the important 
ones, except perhaps the Lucas Vorster- 
man. The authenticity of most of the 
others has been called in question, “The 
Reed Offered to Christ,” and “Titian and 
His Mistress,” being subject pieces of 
course. All of our prints are first state or 
before letters, at least before other than 
manuscript lettering. 

Mr. Hind’s estimate of the man as an 
etcher is all the more remarkable when it is 
considered that although his painted por- 
traits were thoroughly appreciated while 


he lived, as an etcher he apparently did 
not even mildly interest his contempo- 
raries. That he himself permitted Vorster- 
man and Bolswert of the Rubens school of 
engraving to add engraved backgrounds 
and otherwise elaborate and spoil his etch- 
ings is a commentary on this lack of appre- 
ciation and on the taste of the public for 
whom the /conography, in which all but the 
Philippe Le Roy were incorporated, was 
later published (after 1636 and_ before 
1641). 

“1 do not mean,” continued Mr. Hind, 
“that he was the greater master. He was 
a genius of wonderful brilliance but never 
showed the depth of inspiration which char- 
acterized Rembrandt. Rembrandt’s was 
unquestionably the greater insight into 
human character . . . . In his later por- 
trait etching . . . we feel that Rembrandt 
renders the complexities of human nature 
with the greatest subtlety of expression, 
and to attain his end he used a method of 
close shading almost too subtle for the 
medium of etching. 

“Van Dyck in his etching was incisive, 
convincingly direct, and never obscure in 
his means of expression. He never sought 
to express too much, was faultless in ad- 
judging the proper emphasis to the out- 
standing features of his sitters and showed 
unerring taste in rejecting the unessential. 
His system of etching responded perfectly 
to his artistic aim. He discarded the sub- 
tlety of tonal expression . . . and kept to 
an open system of line whose simplicity 
was all the more convincing on account 
of its very limitations. Van Dyck 
merely indicated the secondary portions of 
the design with the fewest lines, the face 
being the only part at all elaborately 
handled, though never so elaborate as to 
hide the inner structure of his etchings. It 
was a method which Rembrandt followed 
in his earlier plates.” 

This discussion and explanation of Van 
Dyck’s style is most notably illustrated 
by Van Dy ck’s self-portrait. To the head 
of this state was later added a _ pedestal 
and other garniture and the awkward re- 
sult was made the title page of the Iconog- 
raphy in the Hendricx and later editions. 
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Of the same beauty and simplicity are the 
early states of Philippe Le Roy and 
Snyders, the still-life painter. The first and 
last were left practically unfinished except 
for the head and the Le Roy almost so. 
These however are so happily placed on the 
plate that the imagination is left to supply 
the natural basis of the body. The result 
is eminently satisfying and the later elab- 
oration in line engraving almost completely 
destroys the concentration and virtue of 
the portrait. The two Brueghels and the 
Snellinx have the shoulders boldly added in 
line and the hands indicated, and the others 
ably testify to the suitability of Van 
Dyck’s method and presentation. The 
Paul de Vos is not carried as far as the pre- 
ceding but is more like the self-portrait 
except that even in the first state it has a 
background. The Paul Pontius is much 
more elaborate, however. The Jan de Wael 
has a background and the shoulders are 
indicated but barely so. All of these are 
recent additions except the Brueghels 
which was added formerly with the de 
Momper Pontius and Snellinx, all likewise 
being of the earliest states. 


W. Me. C. McK. 


NOTES 


The season of 1927-1928 at the Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theater will 
open on October 17 with a production of 
Alexandre Dumas’ famous melodrama 
“The Tower of Neale.” This play was 
announced last season but was crowded 
out of the program because of the necessary 
extensive preparations which did not prove 
practicable in mid-season. The second play 
will be a revival of “Juno and the Pay- 
cock” with Whitford Kane, Mary Agnes 
Doyle, and for the most part the same cast 
as last winter. 

In the program for the year plans have 
been made for several new American plays. 
Among these is J. P. McEvoy’s “God 
Loves Us,” produced in the Actor’s 
Theater in New York last season, but 
never given in Chicago. The second is a 
new comedy by Cora Hardy Jarrett, as yet 
untitled—a_ pleasant play of satirical 


VAN DYCK: PORTRAIT OF FRANS SNYDERS 


flavor dealing lightly with modern aspects 
of politics and publicity. A Capek play 
new to Chicago is contemplated, and 
Whitford Kane is to make a production of 
a recent Irish work which it is hoped will 
worthily follow up the notable success of 
“Juno and the Paycock.” One Shake- 
spearean production will be made from the 
list given in the summer season of the 
Goodman Repertory Company at the 
Garden Theater in St. Louis. 


On leave of absence for a year Albin 
Polasek, head of the Sculpture Depart- 
ment of the Art Institute School, has been 
making good use of his time while in 
Europe. Dispatches from abroad announce 
that he has just completed a statue of 
Woodrow Wilson, which is to be presented 
to the people of Czecho-Slovakia by the 
people of America, and which will be 
erected in Prague, near the Wilson rail- 
way station on Hoover Avenue. Mr. 
Polasek expects to maintain a studio in 
Paris the coming Fall. 
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AUTUMN LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
B. GALLERY TOURS OF PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
E. THE ART OF TODAY—GREAT ART MUSEUMS 
F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN 


Monpays, 2:30 P. M. 
SEPTEMBER 
19—The Reception Hall 
26—The Living Room 
OcToBER 
3—The Dining Room 
10—The Kitchen 
17—The Nursery 
24—The Play and Workroom 
31—The Bedroom 
NoveMBER 
7—Pictures in the Home 
14—Prints in the Home 
21—Glass, Brass, China and Iron 
28—Interiors of Spain 
DeEcEMBER 
5—lInteriors of Italy 
12—Interiors of France 
TUESDAYS, 12:30 to 1:15 P. M., 3:45 tO 4:30P. M. 
SEPTEMBER 
20—Early American Room (53) 
27—Potter Palmer Collection (25, 26) 
OcToBER 
4—Kimball Collection (27) 
11—Hutchinson Gallery Old Masters (32) 
18—Stickney and Munger Rooms (39, 40) 
25—Ryerson Loan Collection —The rimi- 
tives (31) 
NoveMBER 
1—Ryerson Loan Collection—Spanish and 
Italian Masters (30) 
8—Ryerson Loan Collection—Dutch and 
Flemish Masters (30) 
15—Ryerson Loan Collection—French Im- 
pressionists (28) 
22—Spanish Paintings (50) 
29—Contemporary Spanish Paintings 
DecEMBER 
6—Contemporary French Paintings 
13—Contemporary Religious Paintings 
FRIDAYS, 10:30 A. M. to 12:00 P. M. 
SEPTEMBER 
23—Still Life 
30—Room Interiors 
OcToBER 
7—Flower Drawing 
14—Figures in Action 
21—Figures in Repose 
28—Animal Sketching 


NovEMBER 
4—Sketching the Baby 
11—Trees 


18—Street Scenes 
25—Snow Pictures 
DECEMBER 
2—The Head in Profile 
g—The Head, Front View 
16—The Head in Color 
FRIDAYS, 12:30 to 1:15 P. M., 3:45 to 4:30 P. M. 
Subjects to be announced. 
Fripays, 2:30 P. M. 
SEPTEMBER 
23—The Louvre (Paris) 
30—The Luxembourg (Paris) 
OcToBER 
7—The Prado (Madrid) 
14—The Vatican (Rome) 
21—The Kaiser Frederick Museum (Berlin) 
28—The Rijks Museum (Amsterdam) 
NoveMBER 
4—The National Gallery (London) 
11—The Tate Gallery (London) 
18—The Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 


York) 
25—The Art Institute of Chicago 
DECEMBER 


2—Flower Painters 
g—Marine Painters 
16—Winter Painters 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 to 2:20 P. M. 
SEPTEMBER 
24—Review of Summer Sketching 
OcToBER 
1—Autumn Coloring 
8—Caricaturing 
15—Japanese Prints 
22—Cartooning 
29—Portrait Drawing 
NoveMBER 
5—Drawing from Life 
12—The Christmas Card 
19—The World’s Ten Loveliest Buildings 
26—Twenty of the World’s Greatest Paintings 
DECEMBER 
3—Whittling 
10—Modeling 
17—The Christmas Story by Great Painters 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
A: EW of us are endowed with the ability to paint a picture, some with the ability to model a 


statue or make an etching, but all of us with the ability to enjoy and appreciate the beauty 

thus created. It is the function of the Department of Museum Instruction to provide means 
for the developing of this ability. It is its function to make the Art Institute a more living place to 
its visitors, a source of pleasure in the contacts that it affords with the arts of many periods and many 
nations. 
Through its courses of lectures in art history and art appreciation, it offers opportunities to 
follow through in a consecutive way, the development of art through the ages, or to pursue a 
specific phase of art in a more intensive fashion, presented in a dignified and entertaining manner. 
The lectures take the form of weekly classes, which may be entered at any time without entrance 
requirement. There is a fee of five dollars for a ticket of twelve lectures which is good for one year. 

The classes give an opportunity to become familiar with the Art Institute collections until through 
such associations, one looks with eyes that really see. Anatole France has said: “Criticism is a 
wandering of the soul among masterpieces.’ ’ This critical ability can be fostered cual’ it becomes a 
creative activity. 

In addition to the regular series of lectures, the Department arranges by special appointment for 
gallery talks and lectures to clubs. It also provides instructors for groups from schools, both for 
those who wish to visit the Institute for a general survey of its collections or for a more specific 
study of some one subject, or to supplement a school subject by correlation with the museum 
collections. 

The schedule of lectures follows. All classes begin the last week in September. Special attention 
is called to the evening classes for those employed during the day, and to the talks for children on 
Saturday mornings. Further information concerning any of these activities will be gladly given 


upon application to Miss Helen Parker. 


SEEING THE WORTH-WHILE IN 
EUROPE 
Monpays AT 11:00 
Miss Parker 


This course is intended as a preparation for 
those going abroad to enable them to see 
Europe more intelligently and enjoyably. For 
those who have visited Europe it will afford 
pleasant retrospect. 


THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS 
Monpays AT 7:00 
Miss Upton 


Gallery talks on the permanent collections. 
The purpose of these talks is to increase the 
public’s enjoyment of and familiarity with 
these great art treasures of Chicago. 


SKETCH CLASS FOR NON- 
PROFESSIONALS 


TUESDAYS AT 10:30 
Mr. Watson 
Sketching and tempera painting for those who 
would like to try to paint. A practical knowledge 
of form and color. The fee for this course is 
$9.00. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
TUESDAYS AT 11:00 
Miss Parker 


A series of talks on the temporary exhibitions, 
supplemented by some of the new additions to 
the permanent collections. 


ART PROCESSES 
WEDNESDAYS AT I1:00 
Twelve lecture-demonstrations on the arts and 
crafts. The making of a drawing, lithograph, 
painting, etching, metal-work, batik, stained- 
glass, sculpture, ete.—each will be illustrated by 
an instructor skilled in his medium. 


ART APPRECIATION, AN APPROACH 
TO ART 
WEDNESDAYS AT 2:30 
Miss Mackenzie 
A course of lectures on how to look at works of 
art. Illustrations will be drawn from the 
architecture, the sculpture, and the painting of 
all the most important periods in the history of 


western art. 

COLOR 

THURSDAYS AT 10:00 

Miss Parker 
A course for developing a more discriminating 
use and enjoyment of color. Illustrated with 
experiments in water-color and examples of fine 
color in the Art Institute collections. No 
knowledge of drawing is necessary. The class 
is limited to twenty-five. The fee for the course 
is $10.00. 


COMPARISON OF THE FINE ARTS 
THURSDAYS AT 3:30 
Miss Upton 


A study of the significant qualities of the fine 
arts with their resemblances and differences. 
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An advanced class. Illustrated with slides and 
originals. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
THURSDAYS AT 7:00 
Miss Upton 


Informal gallery talks given in the evening to 
afford an opportunity for those unable to come 
during the day to see the temporary exhibits. 


THE HISTORY OF ORNAMENT 
FRIDAYS AT 11:00 
Miss Mackenzie 
An historical survey of the development of 
ornament. The course will deal with the 
characteristic ornamental motives and their 


application to the architecture and the minor 
arts of the various periods of the history of art. 


ILLUSTRATED TALKS FOR THE 
CHILDREN 
SATURDAYS AT 9:20 
Children’s Museum 
Miss Mackenzie 


Lantern slide talks which show the art of various 
peoples of our own and other days and how it 
expresses their lives and customs. Repeated on 
Sundays at 3:30 o'clock. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
SATURDAYS AT 10:00 
Miss Upton 


Informal talks on the collections from a child’s 
point of view. 


EXHIBITIONS 


August 1-October 3—(1) Foreigners in Japan: 


Prints by Japanese Artists of the Nine- 


teenth Century from the Emily Crane Chadbourne Collection. (2) Japanese Dolls. 


Children’s Museum. 


August 9-October 14—Paintings by (1) H. Leon Roecker, (2) Edward T. Grigware, 


(3) J. Jeffrey Grant, (4) Sculpture by 


Arts Exhibition. Galleries 251-261. 


Edwin Pearson, (5) Swedish Decorative 


August 9-October 14—Exhibition of Old Masters lent by Cyrus McCormick, Mrs. 
Howard Spaulding, Mrs. Eugene McVoy, Charles H. Worcester, Max Epstein, 


Martin A. Ryerson, Henri Gutherz. 


TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 
For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P. M. 


OcTOBER 

4 Lecture: “American Illustration.” 
and School of Industrial Art. 

11 Orchestral Concert. 

ductor. 

18 Lecture: 


Institution at Washington in 1927.” 


Thornton Oakley, Pennsylvania Museum 
By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Con- 


“Archeological Investigations in the Maya Field by the Carnegie 


Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, Associate of 


the Carnegie Institution of Washington in Charge of Middle American Archze- 


ological Research. 
25 Lecture: 


“Applied Art in Africa.” 


Wilfrid D. Hambly, Assistant Curator of 


Anthropology, Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 
Lecture: 
the National Gallery, London. 
8 Lecture: 


“Hours in the National Gallery. 


“A New Approach to Art Education.” 


Stewart Dick, Official Lecturer at 


Stephen Haweis, Author and 


Honorary Collaborator to the Smithsonian Institution for the Smithsonian- 
Chrysler Expedition to East Africa. 
Course of three lectures given by Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, author and lecturer: 
15 “The Significance of Music in Contrast to Sculpture and Painting.” 
22 “The Function of Poetry in Relation to the Other Ideal Arts.” 
29 “Beauty and the Culture of the Spirit.” 
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DECEMBER 
6 Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Con- 
ductor. 


13. Lecture: “Chinese Bronzes.’’ Charles Fabens Kelley, Curator of Oriental Art, 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 

20 Christmas holiday. 

27. Christmas holiday. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 
Concerts will be given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock 
by the Little Symphony Ensemble under the direction of George Dasch. The opening 
concert will be given on October 9. Admission twenty-five cents. 
Lorado Taft will resume his lectures on sculpture and will continue throughout the 
winter, beginning October gth. Admission free. 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS . 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 

8 oil paintings, 3 by Arthur B. Davies, 2 by D. Vasquez Diaz, 1 by Mary Foote, 1 by James Pryde, 
1 by Jack Yeats for use in the School and Goodman Theater. Gift of Mrs. Mima de Manziarly 
Porter. 

2 oil paintings by Jules Guerin and Gari Melchers. Gift from the James Deering Estate. 

2 water-colors by Hopkinson and Schwalbach. Logan purchase prizes. 

Water-color by F. W. Howell. Tuthill purchase prize. 

4 water-colors by Ferat, Laurencin, Picasso, Pruna. Gift of Robert Allerton. 

Water-color by Hermine David. Gift of Alice Roullier. 
3 paintings by Velasquez, Clouet and Hals. Lent for exhibition by Max Epstein. 

38 paintings from the Cyrus McCormick Collection (loan). 

Paintings by Cuyp, Rubens and Veronese. Lent by Mrs. Howard Spaulding. 

Painting by Coello. Lent by Mrs. Eugene Mc fi oY. 

2 paintings by Butinone, 1 by Neroccio. Lent by Martin A. Ryerson. 

Paintings by Bronzino, Moroni and Hans Maler zu Schwaz. Lent by Charles Il. Worcester. 

Painting by Velasquez, painting of School of Leonardo. Lent by Henri Guthers. 


OrtentaL ArT 

28 Coptic textile fragments. Gift by Mrs. Charles Deering. 

Moorish textile and pottery bowl. Gift of Samuel Marx. 

Large collection of Muhammadan pottery, metal work, textiles, lacquer, book, bookbinding, glass, 
etc., also Egyptian fragments. Gift of Messrs. Ilenry Patten, Frank G. Logan and Martin A. 
Ryerson. 

7 Japanese paintings, 2 Indo-Persian miniatures, 2 Japanese prints, 1 Japanese drawing. Gift of 
Mrs. Emily Crane Chadbourne. 

20 Persian textile borders, 6 Japanese textiles, 1 Persian Shah Abbas textile. Gift of The Orientals. 
2 Chien Lung cinnabar lacquer armchairs. Gift of difred E. Hamill. 

Rhages pitcher and vase, 2 Indian terra cotta reliefs. Gift of James E. Patton. 

Blue and white vase, Sung Dynasty. Gift of C. T. Loo. 

Persian XVI century rug. Gift of S. H. Nahigian. 

5 pieces of pottery and porcelain, 2 textiles. Gift from Mrs s. Mima de Manziarly Porter. 

Silver bracelet, Ming Dynasty or earlier. Gift of I]. F. E. Visser. 

Flower bowl, Ming Dynasty. Gift of O. C. Doering. 

2 Thibetan paintings. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Mandel. 

Indian drawing. Gift of Ganeshi Lall. 


Print DEPARTMENT 

4 drawings by Ferat, Foujita, Van Gogh, Weisgerber; lithograph by Sheeler. Gift of Robert Allerton. 

3 etchings, 7 lithographs by Walt Kuhn. Gift of the Arts Club of Chicago. 

24 etchings by Arthur B. Davies. Gift of Mrs. Emily Crane Chadbourne, 

3 etchings by Anderson, Arms, Crosman, Cross, Jaques, Osborne, Ryder, Scott, Shorey, Webb, 
Wedgwood, Willson, Woodbury. Gift of The Chicago Society of Etchers. 

3 etchings by Osborne, Rosenberg, Sewell. Logan purchase prizes in Exhibition of Chicago Society 
of Etchers. 
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Mezzotint by J. R. Smith, drawing by Swiebach. Gifts of Basil Dighton. 
Color engraving by Houghton and 7 prints. 


Gifts of Chalkley 
2 French color prints by Demarteau; 2 mezzotints by Charles 
Mrs. Charles Netcher. 


Etching by Marylka Mojeska. Gift of Horace S. Oakley. 


Drawings by Davies and Kent, 4nonymous. ; ; 
Drawings by Bellows, 10 lithographs by Bellows, Daumier, and Gebain; 2 etchings by Webster. 


Gift of Mrs. Mima de Manziarly Porter. 


“Tour of the Rhine.” 
3 posters by Benda. 


Gift of I. K. Friedman. 
Gift of Helen Gunsaulus. 


book covers (antiphonals). Gift of Elizabeth McCormick. 


Etching by Axel H. Haig. 
10 etchings by Lepere, 13 by MacLaughlan. 


Gift of Dr. James W. Walker. 
Lent by Daniel V. Casey. 


9 bookbindings. Lent by De Hauke and Company. 


25 wood cuts by T. W. Nason. 
6 etchings by Whistler. 
Drawing, etching by Whistler. 


Lent by the artist. 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


8 mezzotints. Lent by John H. Wrenn Estate. 

“Een Niew Lonstich,”’ 6th century Dutch book, French engravings by Bervic, 46 Dutch prints. 
Purchased from the "John H. Wrenn Memorial Fund. 

2 etchings by Daubigny, 1 by Griggs; lithograph by Ingres. Purchased from the Fair Fund. 

6 etchings by D. Y. Cameron, 4 by Van Dyck, 1 by Marcus added to the Clarence L. Buckingham 


loan collection of Prints and Etchings. 


Decorative ARTS 


Pair gold XV century Spanish earrings, 2 Mayan Incan gold ornaments. 


Logan 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, APRIL AND MAY, 


Lent by the John H. Wrenn Estate. 


NEW GOVERNING MEMBER 
MAX EPSTEIN 


. Hambleton. 
Turner and William Say. Gifts of 


Gift of Mrs. Frank G. 


1927 


Change of Address.—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change in address 
to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 
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Miss Ruth Abrams 
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Miss Ida M. Armstrong 
Mrs. Roy R. Atkinson 
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Bartlett 
Mrs. Peter J. Bassett 
Herbert Bishop Beidler 
rs. I. Bezar 
Charles W. Bidwell 
Mrs. Herbert J. Bird 
William Scott Bond 
Mrs. Edwin J. Brach 
Mrs. John C. Bray 
Kenneth E. Brewer 
Nicholas R. Brewer 
John Paulding Brown 
Dr. Jacob R. Buchbinder 
Mrs. Albert M. Burch 
Claude G. Burnham 
Mrs. Henry Lee Buswell 
Mrs. William P. Carey 
Mrs. J. Bruce Carroll 
Mrs. Eva F. Challen 
Mrs. J. Joseph Charles 
L. W. Chessman, Sr. 
Charles F. Clarke 
Mrs. Alvin H. Colbert 
Mrs. Raymond C. Cook 
Robert Cousin 
Mrs. Isabelle Crook 
Edward C. Crossett 
Raymond H. Cummings 
John F. Cuneo 
Mrs. F. H. Deknatel 


Herbert Delafield 
William C. DeMotte 
Mrs. Carleton R. Dodge 
James Draper 
Mrs. Harvey G. Edwards 
Harry Eisenstaedt 
Philip L. F. Elting 
Mrs. William S. Ennis 
Mrs. J. E. Ercanbrack 
Mrs. Charles T. Erckman 
Mrs. Alfred O. Erickson 
Salvatore Ferrara 
Russell H. Folwell 
Mrs. Emmett M. Fry 
Mrs. Stewart Galbraith 
Mrs. Jessie T. Galpin 
Irwin T. Gilruth 
W. J. Goodman 
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Mrs. Mervyn J. Gorman 
Otto E. Hake 
Mrs. Robert W. Hall 
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Hennings 
Miss Amanda Henschel 
Mrs. Bruce L. Hi 
Mrs. Charles Ernest Hill 
Mrs. Jefferson Hodgkins 
Dr. Adelaide D. Hoeffel 
Mrs. Carrie Burk Hohner 
Judge George B. Holmes 
Burtha Mae Holzer 
Mrs. Lockwood Honore 
Mrs. Benjamin P. Horton 
William E. Hudson 
Samuel Insull, Jr. 
Mrs. Albert F. Johns 


Miss Agnes E. Johnson 
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Johnson 

Charles C. Kawin 

Mrs. Andrew Kircher 

Mrs. Charles E. Knapp 

Mrs. Otto J. Kralovec 

Mrs. A. Hamilton Lamm 

Mrs. Gertrude R. Lauer 

Otter S. Lee 

Mrs. Martha Lender 

Mrs. Louis M. Levy 

Mrs. Francis P. Lloyd 

Emanuel Loewenherz 
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Marshall 

Mrs. Ulysses Grant 
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Cyrus M. McDonald 

E. F. McDonald, Jr. 

Mrs. John C. Meiners 

Mrs. Edward F. Meyers 

Miss Sarah Minton 

R. A. Morrison 

Edward F. Novotny 

Dr. George G. O'Connell 

Mrs. F. Robert Otto 

Dr. Arthur H. Parmelee 

Mrs. Annette Paschen 

John M. Pearson 

Mrs. Jesse W. Potts 


Mrs. Bennett Ray 
Miss Ora N. Riggs 
Mrs. Rose B. Rudnick 
Mrs. William G. Sage 
Mrs. C. W. Schaaf 


Mrs. William A. 
Schaefer, Jr. 

Mrs. Winfield H. 
Schendorf 

Otto Y. Schnering 

Mrs. Martin Schoepfle 

Mrs. M. E. Sears 

Mrs. Ruth R. Segar 

Mrs. Sophie L. Seltzer 

Dr. James W. Skebelsky 

Edward A. Smith 

Dr. Milford S. Sorley 

George M. Spangler, Jr. 

Nelson S. Spencer 

R. W. Spindler, Jr. 

Ralph Starrett 

Mrs. Sidney J. Steele 

Miss Lucille Stevenson 

Miss Mary Kathryn 
Stout 

Mrs. Thomas E. Sullivnn 

Mrs. Carl G. Swansoa 

Mrs. Wilfred Sykes 

Mrs. W. A. Thomas 

David P. Thompson 

Mrs. Hallett W. Thorne 

Mrs. John D. C. Towne 

Elling Tronnes 

Mrs. Jeannette Turner 

Mrs. H. N. Tuttle 

Mrs. Guy S. Van Alstine 

Gordon Miller Vaughan 

Dr. K. LeRoy Vehe 

Mrs. Ronald Webster 

Mrs. Harold R. White 
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